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Sceptical innovators.
[A.D. 1763.
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and as every man prefers virtue, when there is not some strong incitement to transgress its precepts, I can conceive him doing nothing- wrong. But if such a man stood in need of money, I should not like to trust him; and I should certainly not trust him with young ladies, for there there is always temptation. Hume, and other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify themselves at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food to their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to errour. Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull1. If I could have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the expence of truth, what fame might I have acquired. Every thing which Hume has advanced against Christianity had passed through my mind long before he wrote. Always remember this, that after a system is well settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake it. The human mind is so limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a subject, so that there may be objections raised against any thing. There are objections against a plenum, and objections against a vacuum; yet one of them must certainly be true3.'
I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief of miracles, that it is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of them are mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true3. JOHNSON. ' Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles should make us very cautious in believing them. But " ' Thou wilt at best but suck a bull, no matter. The alternative is un-
Or sheer swine, all cry and no
wool.'
Hudibras, Part i. Canto i. 1. 851. Dr. Z. Grey, in his note on these lines, quotes the proverbial saying 'As wise as the Waltham calf that went nine times to suck a bull.1 He quotes also from The Spectator, No. 138, the passage where the Cynic said of two disputants, 'One of these fellows is milking a ram, and the other holds the pail.1
" The writer of the article Vacuum in the Penny Cydo. (xxvi. 76), quoting Johnson's words, adds :—' That is, either all space is full of matter, or there are parts of space which have
deniable, and the inference to which the modern philosophy would give the greatest probability is, that all space is full of matter in the common sense of the word, but really occupied by particles of matter with vacuous interstices.1
3 'When any one tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately consider with myself whether it be more probable thai this person should either deceive 01 be deceived, or that the fact wliicr he relates should really have hap pened.1 Hume's Essay on Miracles Parti. See/otf, Sept. 22,1777, where Boswell again quotes this passage.
leis apparent in conversation.'
